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AND COURSE OF STUDY 435 

SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE. 
Caroline Crawford. 

The pedagogic students, during the winter quarter, will study 
schoolroom conditions in relation to the child's body. The pres- 
ent month includes : 

i. Structure of the body: (a) bony formation ; (6) muscular formation ; 
(c) structure and position of the organs. 

2. Effect of the force of gravity on the body: (a) standing : calculation 
of the force required to support the body in an erect position ; (6) effect of 
continued standing on the muscles used ; (c) effect on the position of the 
bones of muscular weakness ; (d) sitting : the force required to support the 
trunk ; {e) effect of continued sitting on (i) the muscles of the back, (2) the 
position and function of the organs within the trunk. 

3. Study of respiration : (a) the forces required for inspiration and 
expiration ; (6) the economical use of the muscles of respiration ; (c) the 
position of the body for the use of the voice ; (d) the effect of the position of 
the body upon respiration and the voice. 

4. The position of the body for various forms of school work : (a) writ- 
ing : the study of the muscles used ; the position of the body for the freest 
movement ; the length of time that the arm can be used without fatigue ; 
(6) reading and singing : the muscles used ; the action of the respiratory 
muscles ; the position of the body for the most economical movement. 



PLAY IN EDUCATION. 
Bertha Payne. 

The following notes are taken from a series of lessons which 
form part of the course in educational psychology. These 
lessons have been in part consecutive and in part somewhat 
widely separated in time, but the course has been a unified one. 
A few propositions have been given, the students have discussed 
them pro and con, giving illustrations from their own childhood 
experiences, or from recent observation. 

While the course should illuminate, in general, the work of 
the students in all grades, it has not been focused directly upon 
the preparation for teaching the children of the kindergarten 
and the first grade, as the course for special students has been. 

We took as propositions two principles fundamental in 
Froebel's philosophy of education. First, that all development 
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is continuous, and that the greatest pedagogical mistake is to 
regard the individual as wholly different at different periods of 
his life: "The man should see himself in the youth, the boy, 
the child." Secondly, that growth is in stages: "Give to each 
stage that which the stage demands." Higher development 
can proceed only after full satisfaction of the needs of the 
lower stage. 

This motto is the preface to the attempt which Froebel made 
to adjust a suitable plan of exercise and mental food for children 
in the play period of growth, an age falling between two and 
seven years. If it is true as a principle, the teacher must 
study, not only this stage, but the later stages of boyhood and 
adolescence with equal persistence. 

A study of play at its highest point, in early childhood, 
when it is most varied and absorbing, will help the student to 
recognize its later phases and values. On the other hand, if 
growth is continuous, we ought to be able to interpret the 
motives and ideals of children in some measure by our own, not 
merely by those of our past, but of our present, life. If there 
are principles of thought and action that we hold in common 
with children, we should find them out. For example, the 
power of suggestion is no less potent a factor in shaping our 
actions than it is in shaping those of children. Imitation is a 
force that adds to our sense of personality, as it enlarges that of 
children. The play impulse is not outgrown at fourteen, nor at 
forty, but appears under different modes. It lives in art quite 
as powerfully as in games and relaxation. 

A consciousness of these facts makes it easier for the teacher 
to interpret the play interests of childhood, and to give them 
the proper conditions for growth. The mistake of measuring 
children's attitudes and feelings by our own, and failing in our 
inferences, is perhaps no more common than the converse of 
ignoring their states of mind by failure to put ourselves into 
their places. 

General discussion of the plays of children of all ages. Plays classified 
according to the most obvious grounds of likeness and difference as to subject, 
mode, and motive involved. 
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I. Subject. — (i) Earlier plays derived from immediate experience. Illus- 
tration : representations of home life, of housekeeping, cooking ; visiting, 
entertaining at tea parties ; all forms of doll-play among little girls ; imitative 
plays founded on common industries and activities ; also a part of daily 
experience, as peddling, buying and selling, playing horse, street car, train, 
conductor, fire engine, police, postman, etc. 

(2) Plays derived from narrative, current history, or fiction ; that is to 
say, from second-hand experience. These are later in development, expand 
rapidly, and often involve real study. Illustrations familiar to all of us are 
the frequent plays of boys reviewing the occurrences of the Cuban, Philippine, 
or Transvaal war: the hospital corps, the signal service, the ambush — all 
derived from reading, and all filled with vivid detail of action, requiring con- 
stant planning, growth, and change of execution. 

Questions : (a) What seem to you to be essentials in a subject chosen for 
dramatic play at any age ? (6) Has instinct anything to do with determining 
the subjects? (c) Where does the value lie? (1) Social ? (2) Psychological ? 

II. Mode. — (1) Plays may be free representations of incidents borrowed 
from real life, as suggested above. They may be modeled after experience 
and grow in detail as experience enlarges. 

(2) Play may take the form of games. The game is marked off from free 
dramatization by having a fixed end in view, and by being conducted accord- 
ing to rule. Illustrations : tag, *' I Spy," football. 

Questions : (a) What are the psychologic differences that are bound up in 
each of these classes — representative plays, games ? (6) What, if any, are 
the educational values of each ? 

III. Motive. — Play is essentially impulsive. The whole nature of the 
child is employed in the realization of the impulse. Play is therefore self- 
expression, self-realization, and derives its pleasurable content from the satis- 
faction felt in the activity itself. The process of play is its own end. 

Questions : (a) If play has an educative value, how can this value be 
heightened by placing children who are in the play stage of growth (from 
two to seven years) under the care of a teacher who will supervise and 
direct their plays ? (6) Can dramatic plays be planned by the teacher, taught 
to a group of children, and still be, so far as the children are concerned, a 
full, free self-realization ? (c) If spontaneity can be secured under direction, 
what are the necessary conditions ? Is it the gathering of subject-matter and 
directing attention, or the outcome, the form, of the play that needs most 
direction from the teacher ? Can impulses be aroused by presenting stimuli, 
and the play be left comparatively free and still get a better reaction than if 
the children were left without direction ? (d) Do the forms in which play is 
cast owe their mold to instinct, or does imitation select the subjects and deter- 
mine the mode ? 

Even though imitation is the direct motor force that propels 
the being in certain directions, it is possible that the most 
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universal and abiding forms of play are partially determined by 
instinct : the doll-plays, housekeeping, fighting, racing, cave- 
digging, hut- and house-building — tendencies which, while stimu- 
lated by immediate experience and getting their realization 
through imitation, still may owe their trend and impulsive force 
to instinct ; to the deposit in the individual of forms of action 
nursed in the race by the struggle for existence in fighting 
enemies, building shelter, providing food, and caring for the 
young. One argument for this is the difference in selection of 
plays according to sex ; the mothering instinct being strong in 
the girls, and the fighting instinct in the boys. 

Whether there is anything in this theory or not, the truth 
remains that these plays link the individual child to the past of 
the race, identify him with his present social environment, and 
bind him to the future, through the strengthening of racial and 
domestic feelings. 

THE KINDERGARTEN. 

Anne Elizabeth Allen. 

OUTLINE FOR FEBRUARY AND MARCH. 

The subject of transportation, in all its phases, seems to be 
of great interest to little children. Because of this interest, 
and because it follows quite closely the work of last month, 
giving scope for a broader commercial view of the trades that 
are closely connected with home life, the subject is chosen as 
the topic for the next two months. 

It is not, however, the purpose to dwell particularly upon 
any one phase of this subject unless the children shall show some 
special interest ; the purpose is, rather, to stimulate them to the 
observation of every means of carrying people and things from 
one place to another. 

St. Valentine's day will be celebrated, and, during the week 
preceding, some time will be devoted each day to the making 
of Valentines, and to finding out all the ways in which they 
may be taken to their destination. 

Special attention will be given during the two months to 



